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THE JUVENILE CULPRITS. 


Mrs. Fairland, Charles, Robert, Eliza, and 
Fanny, seated at the breakfast-table. 


Enter Mr. Fairland. 

ELL, children, you look very hap- 

py, and, I hope, are enjoying 

your breakfast: when you have done, I 
have something to say to you. 

R. lI wonder what it can be! Charles, 
can you guess ¢ 

C. No, Robert: but perhaps father 
has some new book to read, or means to 
give a lecture on the globes. 

R. Pooh! nonsense! it is not that, 
Iam sure; for father looks rather droll, 
and has a smile at the corners of his 
mouth ; and whenever I see that, I know 
it is something diverting that is coming. 
I think he means to give us a holiday, or 
to play at cricket with us on the lawn 
when school-hours are over. 


Mr. F. No, Robert it is neither the 
one nor the other. 


Mrs. F. I cannot help thinking, chil- 
dren, that your father looks very grave. 

R. Yes,mother, so he does; but then 
he looks as though he tried to be serious; 
and indeed, mother, he had a smile at 
the corner of his mouth. I will make 
haste and finish my breakfast. 

Mr. F. You need not be in so great 
a hurry; for what I have to say may not 
be quite so pleasant as you imagine. 


E. Now, Robert, do you think that 
father is not looking serious? I am 
afraid we have done something wrong, 
and he is going to talk to us. 

kK. Well, Eliza, if any one has been 
doing wrong, it must be you, or Fanny, 
or my brother: J have done nothing 
wrong, I am sure. 

Mr. F. Robert, you generally talk 
enough for your brother and sisters, as 
well as yourself. It would be well, if, on 
the present occasion, you could prove 
yourself as innocent as you think you 
are: but indeed you are so sure of it, that 
perhaps I ought not to doubt it. 

F. I do not think Robert would do 
any thing really wrong, willingly; but 
he is sometimes giddy enough; and is 
perhaps as much to blame now as any of 
We all love a joke; but if we 
have offended, father, that will be but a 
poor joke, however much we may have 
laughed at it. 

Mr. F. Well, as the breakfast-things 
are removed, put your chairs a little 
further from the table; for I expect some 
friends. 

E. (rather impatiently.) But please, 
father, not to let any one come till you 


usS are. 


have told us what we have dane. What 
will they think of us! 
R. No, father, please not. I am 
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sure, if I have done wrong, I will say 
that I have: but do not let any one come 
in. 
Mr. F. Why, my children, I can 
have no pleasure in making known your 
errors to others. But, on the present oc- 
casion, I can hardly dispense with com- 
pany; for in the adjoining parlor are six 
gentlemen,—-if I may call them so,—-ready 
to prefer their complaints ; and, judging 
from the injuries they have sustained, I 
fear some of you must have been very 
guilty. 

Children, (all speaking at once.) Six 
gentlemen! 

Mr. F. Only six are at present ar- 
rived. How many more we may bave, I 
cannot tell; but I think the number too 
great already. 

F. There, Robert! now we shall all 
be taken to prison ! 

Mrs. F. No, Fanny, I hope it will 
not end so. But, Mr. Fairland, we must 
not keep the gentlemen waiting. Of 
what have they to complain ? 

Mr. F. Why, my love, their com- 
plaints are various. One says, that, while 
standing quietly and alone, he was push- 
ed forcibly into the mire higher than his 
knees, and that the accident is likely to 
produce the most serious consequences. 

R. Yam sure J did not do that. 

C. Father, there must be some mis- 
take in what the gentleman says. Sure- 
ly you do not believe him! We would 
not do such a thing: besides we are not 
big enough. There must be a mistake. 

Mr. F. 1am afraid that the mistake 


will be found to be on your side of the 
question. 

Mrs. F. This is a sad piece of busi- 
ness indeed! But of what do the others 
complain ? 

Mr. F. One of them has been badly 
wounded with a long sharp spike, which, 
he says, was thrust through a part of his 
body when he was quite unprepared for 
such a cruel deed, and that it may cost 
him his life. 

Children, (all at once.) 
father ! 

R. Iam sure [never did such a thing 
in all my life. 

Mr. F. I wish I were equally sure 


O, father! 


of that, Robert; but, on the contrary,! 


fear there is too much truth in the com: 
plaint. 


certain. 

E. My dear father, believe me, these 
must be very bad, wicked people, come 
to deceive you. We never did such ter- 
rible things. 

Mr. F. I wish, my dear, to believe 
vou in all things; but I cannot disbelieve 
the truth of some of the complaints made 
against you. Indeed, I have made some 
inquiry into the affair already, and the 
account is very consistent. But we must 
inguire further. 

R. Do, father; and you will find 
them to be bad people, as Eliza says. | 
should not wonder at their robbing the 
house; for, if they will dare to say such 
wicked things of us, they will not mind 
what they do, 




















F. Then we shall all go to prison for | 
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(Fanny wipes away her tears with her apron.) 

Mrs. F. Really, Mr. Fairland, I can- 
not think my children would be so wick- 
ed: there must be some error. What 
kind of people are they, that you believe 
them so readily ? 

Mr. F. (with a significant lock at Mrs. 
F.) O, very respectable, | assure you. 
I should be sorry to judge my children 
unjustly; but we may have been mis- 
taken in them. 

E. Now, if our own father turns 
against us, we shall be ruined! 

Mrs. F. Iam anxious to hear what 
else these. people have to complain of; 
and yet I am afraid to ask. 

Mr. F. Another says, that he was 
most wantonly knocked down by a blow 
on the head, and stunned so that he was 
picked up nearly lifeless; that, afterwards, 
the coat on his back—the very best he 
had—was torn to pieces by the same per- 
son who knocked him down. 

E. Did you ever hear the like? I 
have no patience with them! 

C. Father, you have often told me 
that | was old enough to use my reason 
toa good purpose. Now it is not reason- 
able to suppose, that little boys, like us, 
could knock down a great big man; and 
if you will let him come in now, at this 
moment, I will tell him so to his face— 
that I will. 

Mr. F. Very boldly spoken, Charles; 
and almost enough, had I no reason to 
think to the contrary, to make me believe 
that you know nothing about the matter. 
I hope you will be as capable to prove 
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your innocence, as to assert and reason 
upon it; but my mind misgives me. I 
never said, Charles, that he who has 
complained to me was a great big man, 
as you call him ; and perhaps, when you 
see him, you will not dare to say what 
you have said in his absence. 

C. Not, father, if you think I ought 
not: but I want him to come in ; for per- 
haps, when he sees us, he will say direct- 
ly he has been mistaken. 

Mr. F. I speak seriously, children, 
because the charges against you are seri- 
ous ; yet be assured that I never shall 
believe you guilty of such things, without 
having .the fullest evidence before me. 
If you are innocent, you have nothing to 
fear. Another of your accusers com- 
plains, that he was, with others, sitting 
on the bank, of a fish-pond, under the 
shadow of a tree, conversing on different 
matters, when they were all at once as- 
sailed with a violent shower of large 
stones, by which many of them were 
much injured: one actually had his leg 
broken, another was dreadfully bruised, 
and he himself received a blow that de- 
prived him of the use of one of his 
eyes. 

Children, (all at once.) OQ, father! 
father ! 

R. (aside in a whisper to F.) There, 
Fanny, did you not see father smile then? 
I am sure he did. 

F. No, I did not ; and you ought not 
to be sure of any thing. 

C. Will you please, father, to let some 
of these people come into the parlor; for 
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I do not like you to think so ill of me and 
Robert a moment longer: my sisters can 
have nothing to do with the matter. 

Mr. F. 1 do not know that, Charles, 
and think they are not quite clear; we 
shall see that by and by: in the mean 
time, | will just name what the other 
complaints are; and then we will have 
the complainants in, to speak for them- 
selves. One of them tells me a deplor- 
able tale indeed: he was absent from 
home, when some of you got possession 
of his house, damaged it very consider- 
ably, and stole from it the most valuable 
part of his furniture. 

C. I should not be surprised if he 
were to say that we carried away his 
house on our backs; for the one thing is 
as reasonable as the other. 

F. (in a whisper to her mother.) Do 
you really think, mother, that we shall 
not be taken to prison ? 

Mrs. F. My love, I trust you will 
not; but these charges are very serious 
indeed. I cannot however bring my 
mind to believe that any of my children 
would rob a house. 

Mr. F. The last charge is made by 
the oldest of the party; and though it be 
not so serious as the others, yet, when I 
consider the respect due to age, I cannot 
but highly condemn it. He states, that 
some of you, out of mischief, tied some- 
thing behind his back, which made him 
the sport of the whole neighborhood: he 
tried in vain to untie it, and the crowd 
hissed and hooted him, until, at last, there 
was quite a riot; when they pelted him 


with stones, beat him with sticks, and 
drove him out of the village. 

R. Well, Il never heard such a made. 
up tale before, and do think the men mus 
be tipsy. 

C. And now, father, is there any 
thing else these bad people have to say? 
for, knowing myself to be innocent, and 
believing my brother to be so, I must 
think them bad people to bring such false 
accusations against us. 

Mr. F. There is one thing more that 
I forgot to name. He whose house was 
robbed, after a time, replaced his furni- 
ture that was stolen away; when, one 
evening, some one went to his house, 
and took away his three little ones; since 
which time, he has never once seen them 
—but has heard that you had them pen- 
ned up, in a dark, dismal place, where no 
other person could see them. 


C. Well, I am glad we have heard | 


all at last. And now, father, what have 
you ever noticed in us, to make you 
believe for a moment such improbable 
things? I know we have very often be- 
haved ill, and given you and mother 
pain; for which I hope we are sorry: 
but I do not think any of us, ever in our 
lives, were guilty of any thing half so 
bad as what these people bring against 
us. 
Mr. F.. Be assured, Charles, that, if 
I find they have imposed on me, they 
shall not go unpunished. We will now 
have them in; and I shall very soon de 
tect them, if they really are impostors. 
(Eliza and Fanny get close to their mother. 
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Charles boldly turns his chair round, that 
he may be nearest to the men when they 


enter.) 


Mr. F. And now, my children, will 
one of you go into the other parlor, and 
request the party to walk in ? 

C. (rising.) Yes, father; but I can- 
not think them gentlemen, nor behave to 
them as I would do to gentlemen. 

Mr. F. Stay, Charles. As you say 
you cannot behave to them as to gentle- 
men, it will be better for Robert to go; 
for in my house civiljty and respect must 
be shown to every one. 

C. Certainly, sir, in behavior; but 
I mean that I cannot feel that respect for 
them that I do for gentlemen. 

Mr. F. Well, let Robert go. 

R. Ye-s,—ye-s, father. But would 
it not be better for the servant to go to 
them ? 

Mr. F. By no means. I should go 
myself, but I wish you all to be accus- 
tomed to pay respect to strangers. 

R. Ineed not go into the room, father, 
I suppose? I will call out to them from 
the hall. 

Mr. F. Call out to them from the 
hall!’ And what, Robert, would they 
think of you, of me, of us all, were we 
to behave so rudely? 

R. Well, father, I will open the door; 
but ; 

Mr. F. But what, Robert ? 

R. I was thinking—it might be more 
respectful if my brother Charles went 
with me. 

Mr. F. Perhaps it might: but, as 
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your brother Charles does not feel respect 
for them, and as | would not pay them 
more respect than is necessary, particu- 
larly if they are impostors, | prefer your 
going alone. 

R. Very well, sir. But there are not 
enough chairs for them here. If we all 
went into that parlor, would it not be better? 

Mr. F. Had I thought it better to be 
in the other parlor, I should not have ask- 


ed you to request their attendance in this. 

(Robert walks slowly out of the room, leaves 

the door open, crosses the hall, and puts his 

ear to the keyhole of the opposite parlor- 
door.) 


R, (talking to himself.) Plague on 
these fellows! if I open the door, perhaps 
they will shoot me. 


(John the footman crosses the far end of the 
hall.) 


R. (in a loud whisper.) John! here: 
will you please to open this door for me? 
the handle is quite slippery. 

J. Try it again, master Robert! for I 
am in such a hurry, that I cannot stay a 
moment. 

R. But, John, here! here! just come 
here for one moment. “have something 
to say to you, and won't keep you a mo- 
ment. 

J. Very well, master Robert: I shall 
be back again in ten minutes, and then I 


will come to you. 
[Exit John. 


R. What a provoking fellow that is ! 
he never will come when he is wanted. 

Mr. F. (calling out.) Robert! is that 
you that] hear? What makes you se 
long ? 
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R. Well, if they should kill me, it 
will be my father’s fault. (Opens the 
parlor-door very gently, retires a step or 
two, and peeps through the opened door.) 
I cannot see any of them: I dare say 
they are all together in a corner, ready 
to run upon me. (Walks on tip-toe to 
the door, gives one peep, and runs across 
the hall into the parlor.) Father! father! 
there is no one in the room !—they are 
all gone, and the window is open! I am 
sure they have robbed the house, and got 
away through the window. They have 
left a basket on the table. 

Mr. F. You are so sure of every 
thing, Robert, that I must satisfy myself. 
Fanny, my love, do not be so frightened ; 
there is no one that will hurt you, be as- 
sured; otherwise, I should not allow 
them to come in. Notwithstanding what 
Robert is pleased to say, I have no doubt 
of finding our friends in the parlor; there- 


fore all take your seats until I return. 
[Mr. Fairland goes out. 


Mrs. F. My dear children, if any of 


the accusations against you be true, let 
them be promptly acknowledged: yoy 
well know your father will sift them to 
the bottom. 

R. I am sure, mother, you cannot 
think them true; and though father js 
certainly very serious, yet, now and then, 
I see him trying not to smile: and] 
should not wonder, after all, if these six 
gentlemen were only six pictures: or, 
perhaps, made of gingerbread, and bought 
on purpose to amuse us. 

E. How unreasonable you are, Rob- 
ert! at one moment, you are sure they 
have robbed the house; and, at another, 
you would not wonder if they were made 
of gingerbread! Do gentlemen made of 
gingerbread rob houses ? 

F. What will the gentlemen do when 


they come in, mother? and how will | 
father find it out if they have told un § 


truths ? 
Mrs. F. OQ, we shall know all about 


that directly, for I hear your father coming. 
(To be continued.) 





. “MEMOIRS OF MY DOG.” 
(Continued from page 78.) 


CHAPTER IV. 

Mutual Attachment between my Dog and Puss— His 
Knowledge of Time—His Cordiality with Puss—His 
Faults—Process of Shaving and Dressing—His Food— 
Decline of his Faculties—His Master’s watchful care 
over Him—Becomes Deaf and nearly Blind—His sudden 
Illness and Death—His Master's Grief—Remarkable 
Sign of Distress manifested by the Cat—His Grave— 
His skin preserved and stuffed—Expressions of Regret 
on Account of his Loss. 


HAD one day an extremely strong 
proof of the attachment of-puss to her 


old friend, which occurred while I was 
walking in the garden. A dog had 
found an entrance through some adjoin 
ing premises; but on his seeing Frisk, 
he expected a drubbing, for presuming to 
encroach upon his territories, and being 
conscious that he was wrong—as doing 
wrong makes cowards even of dogs—he 
took to his heels and rushed through a 
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quickset hedge. Frisk pursued him ata 
slow pace, not with the view to chastise 
him—for his heart was too kind—but 
just, in all probability, to say, after his 
manner, that he was welcome, if he pleas- 
ed, to take a walk in the garden—for he 
usually received such a visitor with much 
cordiality. Puss however evidently put 
another construction on the business— 
and though she is usually a great coward 
when she sees a dog, and very jealous 
of such an interloper, she seemed to think 
that Frisk, now almost blind, needed a 
defender; and after placing herself by 
his side, she dashed forward through the 


_ hedge whence the stranger had escaped, 
brandishing a noble tail, and spitting at 


si 


him with every mark of indignation and 
contempt. Her conduct virtually said, ‘I 


| dare you to come near my old and faith- 


ful friend, whom no one shall insult but 
> myself.’ 


My dog was almost as good as a clock, 


| to guide the movements of every day. 


' He knew my hour of rising, and paid me 


' avisit at the precise time: he knew his 
: hour of dinner, and followed the servant 
) continually about till he received it, 
| though latterly he sometimes anticipated 


it half an hour before the time: and he 
equally knew his hour for supper, and 
regularly withdrew to rest, after the sup- 
perof the family. In each of these in- 
stances he always however showed his 
lovely spirit of patience, asking, by his 
expressive and gentle looks, but not claim- 
ing: my former poodle was not to be put 
offso quietly; but if his meals were de- 
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layed, he followed the servant about, nib- 
bling at her toes or heels till he wearied 
her into compliance. 

Puss and he usually fed together; but, 
notwithstanding their love, sometimes 
they had a little quarrel: he was in gen- 
eral very good in not claiming her portion, 
though he often cast a longing eye at it; 
but if a bit fell in his way, he was not 
ceremonious in refusing it. She too 
rather took advantage of his feeble sight 
as he grew old, and ventured sometimes 
to crawl under his very nose, to have a 
share of his food. This was presuming 
too far, and he would then remonstrate 
with her, and now and then the quarrel 
for an instant rather run high; but he 
always claimed and maintained a digni- 
fied superiority. No two animals, on the 
whole, could better have agreed together: 
they often fed out of the same dish, and 
they often slept back to back, to keep 
each other more comfortable by the fire- 
side—puss however usually watched her 
opportunity to get the snuggest place, and 
instead of turning her out—which he 
could have done in a moment, had he 
pleased—my dog showed how much he 
loved peace, by always quietly yielding 
to her usurpation. If this temper of mind 
were indulged among young persons, and 
even those more old, in matters of indif- 
ference, how much more happy would 
many be, who are always fretting and 
fuming about the little ills of life. Had 
this animal acted otherwise, it would 
have been only acting as an irrational 
brute; but he was in many things an ex= 
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ception to Dr. Watts’s description of the 
canine race :-— 


‘ Let dogs delight to bark and bite, 
For God hath made them so.’ 


I have acknowledged that my dog had 
faults, but that they were few. Though 
cleanly in his habits, he would sometimes 
indulge himself with poking his nose 
under the copper-hole or the fire-place; 
when he needed again to have his face 
washed before he could appear in re- 
spectable company—for the least soil was 
soon visible on his delicate dress. I do 
not know however that he was so bad in 
this as some children, who from their 
griming habits are more fit for a pig-stye 
than a parlor. He would also forget all 
sense of consequences, when in pursuit 
of a strange cat in the garden; and, 
plunging sometimes into a ditch half full 
of mud and water, would exchange his 
beautiful white trousers for a pair of black 
boots. He also amused himself, rather 
mischievously, with scratching up the 
grass of the plot, and then tearing it with 
his teeth: as this was a habit in which 
he often indulged, I was obliged to re- 
prove him more angrily than usual—as 
all ill habits ought to be severely check- 
ed, whether in human beings or in brutes. 
He also was not always particular about 
keeping the path-way, but trod upon the 
flower-beds when fresh dug, and left the 
marks of his feet; yet, in general, it must 
be confessed, he excited the admiration 
of those who observed how carefully he 
would wend round the walks, and avoid 
treading on the beds. He had a relish 


for some sorts of fruit, and enjoyed a 
dessert very much, if taken in the garden; 
a ripe gooseberry, sweet raspberry, or a 
strawberry, was extremely gratifying to 
his appetite ; but it was necessary to ab 
stain for awhile from giving him the lat 
ter, since the rogue watched his master’s 
movements, and discovered that he could 
gather them quite as well as he could, 
It is not quite certain that he purposely 


picked them when he could not be seen, [ 


though too many instances have been 
known in which young folks have done 
so with forbidden fruit, and it was no 
much to their credit; but it is believed 


that he wholly abstained from taking | 


them at his pleasure in future, when he 
was lectured for so doing. 


His greatest fault, as | have before in | 
timated, was his inclination to go out} 











without leave. In vain did I remonstrate | 
with him, and he, in the best way in 4 
which he could, begged my pardon for f 
each offence—for on the first favorable & 
opportunity he would renew his ram) 
blings, sometimes extending them as farf 
as neighboring villages, and inducing me f 
to give him up for lost. I much feared 7 
that he would degrade himself as a gem > 
tleman, by getting into low company;) 
and I suspect he was not very particulat 
on that point when he was out. Bai 
company among dogs, like bad company} 
among children, sometimes leads to vert} 
disastrous consequences. Now and thetf 


the 


these animals seem to imitate an Irish} 


row, ten or a dozen of them congregatifl 
together to have a general quarrel, atl} 
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every body is looking at them to see what 
is the matter. Sometimes they have to 
settle some affair of honor, which takes 
place between them by a duel only: this 


they do without seconds; but they too 
frequently find some for them in some 
mischievous men or boys, who in this in- 
stance condescend to lower themselves to 
the rank of the brutes. One of my great 
fears was, that Frisk might get into some 
of these scrapes. He was however not 
of a quarrelsome disposition, as I have 
before hinted; and this among dogs, as 
well as among people, preserves from 
much evil. 

These were his chief faults, and for 
the most. part they were pardonable of- 
fences, and arose principally from not 
knowing better. Where I could make 
him sensible that he did wrong, it was a 
fine trait in his character that he always 
strove to mend. 

[ must not forget to mention, that Frisk 
was usually shaved and washed about 
once a fortnight. This office I was ac- 
customed to perform, for the charge of 
the dog barber is five shillings; and 
though it may be well for the rich to 
scatter their money in every directions, I 
thought myself not justified in spending 
somuch upon my dog. People should 
always contrive so to manage their ex- 
pences, as to have something to bestow 
upon the poor and needy, and for the 
Support of benevolent institutions. As 
the poodle’s hair naturally grows wild, 


» &% our own would do were it not cut, it 
/% customary to employ persons to keep 
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his coat in order. The French support 
many of these persons, called tondewrs de 
chiens, or dog shearers, who cut the coats 
of the animals as shepherds do those of 
sheep, their silky wool somewhat resem- 
bling that of the latter animal, but is 
much finer. They usually shave the 
hind quarters close to the skin, as these 
are the most liable to mop up the dirt ; 
and from the head to the middle of the 
body is left a good coat, which covers the 
animal in beautiful silken ringlets. The 
face ‘is cut so as to leave him a fine pair 
of whiskers, which give him an unusual- 
ly knowing and sharp appearance ; the 
ears and tail are combed out, the former 
almost resembling skeins of silk hanging 
together, cut, and having the fine threads 
separated. On the hips are often left 
tufts of hair; and the fore and hind legs 
are dressed in various ways, according to 
the pleasure of the master, the fore ones 
sometimes having trousers, and the latter 
above the loins a kind of breeches. In 
performing the operation of shaving dogs, 
they are, for the most part, very restive, 
and indeed, all of them manifest a dis- 
like to it: my former poodle used to show 
his teeth very angrily at it, and he con- 
tinued snarling the whole time, though 
he would never bite me, which he would 
have done had another person shaved 
him. Thus, whenever I was his tonsor, 
we kept up an animated conversation ; 
indeed, there was a sort of debate be- 
tween us about which should be master. 
Frisk never gnashed his teeth, or in any 
way expressed anger, but only dropped 
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his tail, and endeavored to hide himself 
when he saw the preparation forth-com- 
ing; and it was necessary to use the ut- 
most precaution to take him unawares, 
for he seemed almost to guess when it 
was determined that he should undergo 
the operation. Most other animais are 
muzzled and tied by the legs while they 
are shaved; but when he was placed 
on a table he was entirely passive, and 
his joy was great when he was freed 
from the scissors. He however always 
expected the supplement, and looked very 
cautiously about him for the preparation 
of soap and water to wash him clean. 
And patiently dia the creature stand in 
the tub till the servant had performed 
this operation ; nor would he stir, though 
left alone during the washing. His joy 
was very great when he had been rubbed 
with dry cloths ; and now he was further 
dried in the air or the sun, or by the fire, 
when his ears were combed, and his beau- 
ty was complete. Many children are not 
half so good, in passing through the or- 
deal of washing only their hands and 
their face. ‘Then was his master gratifi- 
ed in both admiring and exhibiting his 
beauty, and his dog was fit to be a visitor 
to the queen. 

The process I have mentioned, though 
unpleasant to the dog, is really beneficial 
to him, adding to his strength, which is 
decreased by the nourishment required 
for so much coating ; tending to his com- 
fort, by the removal of so much warm 
hair, in hot weather; and materially ad- 
ding to his cleanliness. 


The dog usually lives about twelve 
years, but sometimes he attains double 
that age. I therefore fondly flatter my- 
self, that, from the general health of my 
animal, he would have had a still longer 
span added to his life. My dog was 
considered a finely-formed creature, and 
enjoyed an excellent constitutien. I un- 
fortunately, through ignorance, exposed 
it to injury for two years, from about the 
age of five to seven. His cook had died; 
and not being supplied with meat, I fed 
him with raspings and pot liquor, of 
which he became very fond, and grew 
fatuponthem. But he also became very 
weak, and at length subject to a kind of 
spasm. I was apprehensive that he had 
received some hurt from a blow or kick 
inflicted by some crue] person whom he 
might have met in his occasional rambles, 
and procured the advice of a farrier, who 
administered external and internal medi- 
cines, and put the poor brute to great 
pain, but he derived no. benefit. At 
length I discovered that dogs, being car- 
niverous animals—or fitted to live upon 
flesh—could not long continue in health 
without meat; and the life my animal 
did enjoy, was chiefly derived from a 
small family. Bread will make a dog 
fat, but it affords little or no strength. | 
therefore, on making the discovery from 
information, provided liberally for his 
dinner and supper table; and from that 
time he had a regular allowance of about 
half a pound of bullock’s liver a-day. 
His health and his strength were now 
rapidly recruited, and I had the satisfac 
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tion of seeing my poor animal become 
once more full of life and vigor. 

As he had no hard work, but lived a 
life of ease, and was treated kindly, en- 
joying moderate exercise, it was not be- 
fore he had attained his fifteenth year, 
that he showed any particular symptoms 
of decline. His spirits, his eyesight, and 
all his mental faculties, were good, and 
his activity was apparently the same as 
ever. ‘The first warning of his advanced 
age was an attack of the rheumatism. 
We should always be kind to the sick; 
and I know not why we should not be so 
to sick animals, especially after they have 
for vears aflorded us pleasure, and ren- 
I applied 
proper remedies myself to my dog’s aged 
limbs—kept him as much as possible out 
of the cold and wet—would not tempt 
him to employ any unnecessary exertion 
in play—carried him sometimes up the 
stairs, to prevent his feeling the pain 
from his stitfened joints, which occasional- 
ly made him cry out—and wrapped him 
warmly in his bed every night. By this 
attention to his comfort, which cost me 
little money, and less labor, afforded me 
the highest gratification, my dog soon re- 
covered: but I was cautious, after this, 
that he should never put his old joints too 
much to the test by running after any 
odject. 

About this time I also noticed, with 
much concern, a speck on his left eye, 
which was an indication that his sight 
was failing. He however continued in 
his usual health, with the exception of a 


dered us many usefnl services. 
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trifling humor on the skin of one of his 
fore legs, which was removed by oint- 
ment, and now and then a bilious attack, 
for which | found nature to be a very 
good doctor, and he sometimes assisted 
her by eating a long and broad-leaved 
grass which is found springing up wild 
in many gardens. In his search for this 
medicinal herb of the canine race, 1 some- 
times assisted him, and he ate as much 
as he wanted from my hand. 

In the winter in which he had attained 
his-fifteenth year, he was attacked witha 
Violent cough and asthma. I now kept 
him within doors as much as possible, 
and let him sleep in the kitchen instead 
of the pussage, that he might enjoy the 
benefit of a warm room. | also frequent- 
ly gave him water-gruel at night; and 
one of my last visits before going to bed 
was to my dog, to bestow upon him my 
usual caress, which he generally expect- 
ed, and raised his head to receive it: 
on these occasions I now held between 
my fingers a lump of Spanish liquorice, 
of which he was fond, and he nibbled at 
it for some time, by which his throat 
must have been moistened, and his cough 
was much relieved. + 

As spring returned, I had the pleasure 
of seeing my dog regain much of his vig- 
or, and at times he played with his favor- 
ite ball as lively as ever. But I was 
concerned to observe that his sight con- 
tinued rapidly to decay, and both eyes 
were alike affected. In addition to this 
mark of old age, he was also troubled 
with deafness, and, by the autumn of 
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1838, he was nearly totally deaf and 
blind; so that he could not hear without 
being called in a very loud voice, nor see 
any objects except a little with one eye, 
and then only in an oblique direction. 

I was out of town at this season, and 
my poor old friend was observed to miss 
me very, much. I returned for a short 
time, and then left home for some days 
again. On my return | found my poor 
animal declining very fast, but he ate his 
meals as usual, and the chief difference 
in him was want of spirits, and a tenden- 
cy to sleep more than ordinary. On the 
evening before he was taken ill, he 
stretched himself by my side till supper- 
time, as I sat writing in my study, as if 
to pay me a last visit of affection. On the 
next day he was very heavy—yet still 
he paid his accustomed visit to our bed- 
room, and threw himself on his back at 
my feet, that I might caress him. At 
dinner he seemed particularly dull, but 
he took bits, in his gentle manner, from 
my hand and from that of his mistress. 
About supper-time he was very sick ; 
after which he was taken to his bed. 
His mistress gave him a morse] of biscuit, 
the last thing that he ate. In the morning 
it was discovered that he had been sick 
all night, but he had made no disturb- 
ance. He was moved on his bed to the 
lower part of the house; here he soon 
became exceedingly ill, and lay stretched 
on his side, unable to rise. He would 


take nothing solid, and all he took was a 
little. milk and water which I handed to 
him, and of which he lapped only three 


times. Something like a convulsion fit 
now followed, and as he attempted sever- 
al times to rise, he fell with his head vi- 
olently upon a stone floor. I placed 
mats and other soft things under and 
around him, and kept shifting them as 
he restlessly turned from side to side. 
After this he revived a little, and was 
able to crawl into the kitchen near the 
fire; but again appearing to grow worse, 
he was carried out for air, and laid on 
the grass-plot in the garden. The gar 
dener thought it possible, that by admin- 
istering some medicine he might yet re- 
cover, and | instantly procured a pill from 
the druggist's shop; but, on opening his 
mouth, there did not appear to be any 
passage down his throat. I therefore 
desisted from giving him a pill, but pro- 
cured some castor-oil, and administered 
that, in hopes of rendering him some 
I found however that this 
remained in his mouth, and would not 
pass into his stomach. My hopes were 
now all over. He lay upon his old bed, 
stretched on his side, and appearing near 
ly dead ; he lifted up his head twice, and 
laid it instantly down again, and a plain 
tive and heart-rending moan proceeded 
from him. After this he became quite 
quiet. I and the gardener lifted him by 
a board that was placed under his bed, 
and once more carried him from the 
grass-plot into the house, when in about 
an hour my poor animal breathed his last 
as in a gentle sleep. 

I am not ashamed to say that I shed 


tears over his body; I should have been 
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ashamed to say that I did not. I must 
indeed have been insensible to every feel- 
ing of humanity, to witness with indiffer- 
ence the death of such a kind and inter- 
esting creature, that had invariably dis- 
played towards me the most sincere at- 
tachment, and been the companion of my 
walks and my studies during fourteen 
years. 

Puss, who had lived on terns of friend- 
ship with him for five or six years, saw 
him dying, and was evidently aware of 
her irrevocable loss, when he disappear- 
ed. On the day after his death she re- 
fused her food; and on the following day 
[ gave it to her at the usual hour, when 
she laid it down, paused over it, gazed 
about with a wild and expressive look, 
as if in hopeless search for her compan- 
ion, and then uttered the most melan- 
choly howl, such as I never heard from 
any animal before. 

Thus died Frisk, in the afternoon of 
September 15th, 1838, and in the siz- 
teenth year of his age. His body was 
deposited beneath a willow-tree in my 
garden, where I had long determined 
that, if I should survive him, he should 
have his grave. 

His beautiful skin was preserved and 
stuffed, and remains as a faithful remem- 
brancer of his name and virtues. His 


attitude is cowchant, with his head erect, 
and turned a little on one side, and be- 
tween his fore feet is his favorite toy, a 
ball. I retain it in a glass case, as a 
substitute for his portrait. But, alas! 
that mild, beautiful, and intelligent eye, 
so often and so justly admired, sparkles 
nomore. There is the very same pretty 
clothing which his Creator gave him, but 
it no longer conceals beneath it the heart 
that beat so fondly towards his friends, 
and especially his master. There is the 
form, but it has lost its sportive bounding 
limb, and that which gave it all its inter- 
est, its intelligence, and life. I miss that 
form every where, by day and by night. 
I want to receive its morning visits—to 
see it stretched at my feet, or walking by 
my side, or feeding out of my hand. 
There would now be music to my ear in 
that bark. A letter conveyed by those 
lips, would be esteemed atreasure. The 
house wants an interesting inhabitant. 
The garden looks more desolate than it 
can be made by the winds of autumn, 
and its flowers are less sweet, and bright 
and beautiful, than when my dog watch- 
ed me sowing or gathering them. Poor 
Frisk, I feel that I loved thee, and long, 
very long, shall I cherish thy memory ! 

I will give you the concluding remarks 
in the next magazine. 
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story, of which the following is the quential little village in Maryland, being 
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newspapers for ‘a well disposed moral 
man, who was capable of teaching the 
dead languages, and did not chew tobac- 
co or drink whisky.’ After a fortnight 
of this advertising had been celebrated, 
a raw-boned Yankee made his appear- 
ance with a knife and pine stick in one 
hand, and a Cape Cod Protection, alias a 
cake of gingerbread, in the other, and 
held the following dialogue with the com- 
mittee aforesaid :— 

‘Well, sir,’ said the Chairman, eyeing 
the candidate from head to foot, ‘do you 
possess the necessary requisites for a pub- 
lic school teacher ?” 

‘I guess I do,’ answered Slick, whit- 
tling his stick. 

‘Do you understand Latin?’ asked one 
of the committee men, a Dutch farmer. 

‘I guess I do,’ replied Slick again, 
rounding the end of the stick with his 
knife. 

‘ Well, let’s hear some of your Latin,’ 
said the Chairman. 

‘Quambo hic squashicum, et punkini- 
tum lingum,’ said Slick, drawing his coat 
sleeve slowly under his nose. 

‘Humph! exclaimed the Dutchman, 
‘ish dat Latin? Who’s te author? 

‘ Josephus,’ replied Slick; ‘he says in 
his life of Gov. Hancock, ‘ Sic transit 
gloria Monday morning— Hancockibus 
quad erat demonstrandum.’ 

‘Dat’s goot!’ exclaimed the Dutchman, 


‘Now, sir,’ said the Chairman, ‘I sup. 
pose you understand geography ?” 

‘I guess I do,’ said Slick, sharpening 
the end of his stick. 

‘How far have you been ? 

‘ As far as the Deestrict of Columby.’ 

‘What state is it in?’ 

‘A state of desperation.’ 

‘What latitude are we in ?’ 

‘ According to the thermometer, we are 
ten degrees below zero.’ 

‘Which is the most western point of 
North America 2’ 

‘Cape Cod.’ 

‘Good. Now, sir, let us know how far 
you have studied mathematics. What's 
the area of a square acre of land ? 

‘That depends upon the quality,’ re 
plied Slick, snapping the blade of his 
knife. 

‘Well, suppose it to be good corn land? 

‘Why, it depends on the number of 
hills.’ 

‘ Say—five hundred.’ 

‘Guess you might as well tell a fellur 
how many grains to the hill.’ 

‘ Five.’ 

‘Then, accordin’ to Euclid, it woul 
be 742 feet horizontally perpendicular.’ 

‘Excellent! Pray, sir, where are yol 
from ? 

‘Staunton, down in the Bay State- 
and I can do ’most anything.’ 

‘No doubt; but there is one thing you 


rubbing his hands, ‘ tere never vas better cannot do; you cannot humbug us. You 
Latins !’ 


can go.’ 
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I nave been favored with a sight of a little volume, under the title of ‘Pau Preston's 


Vovaces and Travecs, and RemarkaBLe Apventures; as related by himself. With engrav- 
ings,’—and been highly pleased with this new book, which is in the pressof Messrs Munroe & 
Francis; and I shall give my young readers an extract from that part where young Paul is 


describing his 


ADVENTURES IN SWITZERLAND. 


‘(HE Swiss people, like the inhabitants 

of all mountainous districts, are pas- 
sionately fond of their country, and I like 
them the better for it. Who can be un- 
mindful of his native land? While my 
heart beats, and my pulse throbs, Eng- 
land will be dear to me. If a mighty 
voice were to cry aloud to all nations, 
which is the land of liberty, of justice, 
and humanity; the abode of the brave, 
and the asylum of the oppressed? which 
is the land that gave wings to the Bible ; 
that broke the Negro’s chains, and sent 


the missionary abroad in the earth? The 
reply would be, Old England! 


about these men, a wild and desperate 
demeanor, that much impressed us; and 
we doubted not, worn and weary as they 
seemed with the chase, that they had 
hearts in their bosoms full of enterprise 
and noble daring. 

It was the next night that Frank and 
I joined two of these men, who were, 
once more, preparing for the chace. Hav- 
ing agreed to accompany them, they pro- 
vided us with suitable shoes, clothing 
and other necessary articles. Frank was 
for taking rifles with us, forgetting that, 
unaccustomed as we were to climb the 
glaciers, it would be altogether impossible 


Never do I remember seeing Frank to take them with any advantage. We 


more intensely interested than when he 
and I fell in with a party of chamois 
hunters, just returning from the chase; 
nor do I think that my emotions were 
much less powerful than his own. 

They were habited as chamois hunters 
usually are, wearing shoes well spiked 
at the bottom, and carrying a hatchet, a 
knife, a double-barrelled rifle, a brandy 
flask, and a bag for bread and cheese. 
In addition to these, each had a long pole, 
shod with an iron spike, and two of them 


had a chamois hanging over their shoul- 
ders. 


There was an elevatioti of manner 
I VOL. VII, arrit, 1840, 


did however carry a pole each, not to en- 
able us to fling ourselves across the rifts 
and fissures, but to help us in climbing 
the glaciers. 

It was necessary to set off in the night, 
to get up above the chamois pasturage 
before the sunrise. We found it the 
most difficult enterprise that we had ever 
undertaken. In one place Frank fell 
down a declivity ten or fifteen feet; and 
in another I tumbled over head and ears 
into a rift filled with snow, where I was 
well nigh smothered. Had not our two 
cotnpanions been very careful of us, and 
rendered us great assistance, we never 
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should have ascended to the height we 
did. 

When the sun burst out, it was a glo- 
rious sight, for his beams were reflected 
from a thousand glaciers, and every now 
and then an avalanche fell with a thun- 
dering sound. Frank and I were much 
excited by the position we occupied; we 
felt, perhaps, too proudly susceptible that 
we had achieved a daring adventure. 
But still there was one source of disquie- 
tude. It was mortifying to see the two 
chamois hunters pursue their soul-stirring 
occupation, without heing able to join 
them; but thus it is in our keenest en- 
joyments. 


It reminded me of ascending the Wre. 
kin in the days of my youth. A party 
of us, of both sexes, reached the base of 
that mountain, when one, the most tal- 
ented—the life—the very soul of the 
party, was taken ill, and we were obliged 
to leave her behind. As I sat by the 
crow’s nest, on the brow of the mountain, 
I wrote in my pocket-book the following 
lines: I have them to this day. 

There is, where every heart has been,— 
So wayward is our will,— 

In every soul-seducing scene, 
A something wanted still. 

The breeze is pure, the sky is clear, 
And bright the blaze of day ; 


Health, freedom, gladness, all are here, 
But—Lucy is away! 
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It was the same among the glaciers of 
Mont Blanc; a something was wanted, 
and that something could not be attain- 
ed. 

While Frank and I with difficulty 
moved from one spot to another, the 
chamois hunters fearlessly climbed, seem- 
ingly, inaccessible heights, flung them- 
selves with the assistance of their poles 
over rifts, and fissures, and cragg 
chasms, frightful to gaze upon, in pur- 
suit of their nimble-footed prey. 

The chamois bounded with unerring 
aim from rock to rock, from rugged crag 
to slippery glacier, taking leaps from 
eight to ten yards in depth, alighting 
there with inconceivable steadiness. 

I saw one of the hunters take a cool 
aim with his rifle while standing on the 
very brink of a perpendicular glacier ; 
while the other, even yet more daring, 
hung over the fearful precipice with one 
hand, to pull up the stricken chamois 
with the other, from the narrow-pointed 
ledge on which he had fallen. 

The little food we had with us was 
frozen so hard, that we were obliged to 
use our hatchets to break it. After a day 
of toil and excitement, we descended in 
safety. There is no kind of hunting that 
I have ever witnessed, half so exciting as 
chamois hunting. 

Though Frank had thought himself so 
strong, the exertion sadly tried him; and 
the next day he remained at Chamouni, 
while I set off in company with the cha- 
mois hunters, who had engaged, for a 
trifling sum, to show me, hizh among the 





mountains, one of the most fearful paths 
that human foot had ever trod. 

An indescribable sense of awe, wonder, 
and admiration takes possession of the 
mind when gazing on a mountain unusu- 
ally lofty; and fear is added to this when 
standing on the brink of a frowning pre- 
cipice. Unaccustomed to witness such 
heights, and to endure the sight of such 
fearful depths, we feel sensibly affected 
by the one, and often unequal to encoun- 
ter the other. 

In one of my journeys to school with 
Frank Berkeley, I climbed up a part of the 
Lickey Hills, which had been rendered 
nearly perpendicular by. the removal of 
earth and gravel. 

Thinking it possible to cross over from 
one side of this -precipitious part to the 
other, I made the attempt, when I found 
the earth begin to shiver down under my 
feet. Thus situated, finding no foot-hold, 
I was constrained to dash across the part, 
scrambling along as well as I could. 
Fortunately I effected my purpose, though 
in great danger, every part on which I 
trod instantly giving way. Had I fallen, 
it would have been down a precipice of 
two hundred feet; but a false step in 
some of the paths of the mountains that I 
traversed with the chamois hunters in 
Switzerland would have precipitated me 
headlong a depth of as many thousands. 

We passed along to the village of 
Martigny, and onwards, through pine 
woods and romantic rocks, till we came 
toa vyenerable-looking mansion, where 


some of the monks of La Trappe had 
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taken up their residence. Here we rest- 
ed for the night. 

As soon as the sun_had risen the fol- 
lowing day, we were ascending the pre- 
cipitous mountains; and, as I looked back 
on the old mansion we had left, I pictured 
tomy fancy the monks at their devotions. 


I suw them move on when the matin-bell rung, 
While their prayers were ascending on high ; 
While they knelt in the nook, with a skull and a book, 
A cross and a rosary. 


Bare-headed, bare-footed, all languid and pale, 
They knelt on the cold flint stone ; 
And I thought that while bidding their beads for their 
sins, 
We had all need to pray fur our own. 


The chamois hunters had their iron- 
shod poles with them, and they led me 
through hollows, and over large loose 
stones, and under natural archways, still 
ascending, higher and higher, up the 
mountains. Sometimes we came to 
places which we had to descend, and 
others up which they pulled me while I 
held fast by one of their poles: I felt sure 
that we were getting a great height. 

All at once we arrived at so fearful a 
precipice that I involuntarily stepped back 
from the brink of it; but this was useless, 
for along the brink we had to go. 

The path was about a yard wide ; but 
the yawning precipice of a thousand feet 
below, and the perpendicular rock rising 
above it, clothed the piace with terrors. 
The matter was made worse, by the path 
getting narrower and narrower: we had 
not more than half a yard to walk upon. 
Every now and then the chamois hunters 
stopped, as if doubtful whether they 
should proceed. {t was evident that the 
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path had shivered away, and got worse 
since they had trodden it last; and, by 
their low muttering in French, I gather. 
ed that they feared my head would not 
endure what I had to go through. 

Again and again I inquired if we had 
come to the worst; but not a word could 
I get in reply. 

In one place there was a rift in the 
path. It was not more than a foot wide; 
but, in stepping over it, the horrible pre- 
cipice below became more visible to the 
eye. It was a trying moment; but | 
thought, when passed, that the principal 
danger was over: still on we went, the 
path even yet narrowing, without a tree, 
bush, branch, twig, root, or projecting 
inch of rock to lay hold of; not even 
a blade of grass was to be seen. Had 
Switzerland been mine, I would have 
given it all freely for one foot of earth in 
the valley below, where the narrow river 
seemed like a silken thread. 

Scarcely daring to draw my breath, | 
followed the chamois hunters thirty or 
forty yards further, the path in places 
narrowing to a few inches: it would 
have been impossible to traverse it, had 
not the rock above been, in that part, 
rugged, affording a hold for our hands. 

Once more I asked if we had gone 
through the worst; but my guides, who 
were both before me, were silent as the 
grave. As we passed on, I could catch 
a glimpse of the first chamois hunter over 
the head of the latter one, who was a iit 
tle shorter; but, suddenly I lost sight of 
him, and saw but the one immediately 
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before me, who made a dead stand. It 
struck me, in a moment, that an accident 
had happened, and that one of my com- 
panions had fallen. 

The beating of my heart was at that 
moment terribly distinct. We had come 
toa point of the rock, round which our 
leader had passed, but that I should be able 
to do the same thing seemed impossible. 

As I lifted up my eyes with an ejacu- 
lation that God would preserve me, I 
saw, about a foot above me, in a crevice 
of the rock, a lichen bearing a beautiful 
dazzling yellow flower. ‘That flower 
gave courage to my heart, and strength 
to my whole frame; it told me that God 
was with me on the edge of the preci- 
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pice, for it was His divine workmanship; 
and I believed that, as He had preserved 
it there in all its beauty, He would pre- 
serve me from being dashed to pieces. 

It was a sad mistake made by my 
guides that they both had preceded me; 
had | been between them, it would have 
given me more confidence. My remain- 
ing companion laid himself down at full 
length on the narrow ridge, for me to pass 
over him, in order that he might assist 
me in turning the sharp angle of the rock. 

I walked carefully over him, and took 
my stand close to the point round which 
I had to turn. ‘There was not even a 
ledge the breadth of an inch on which to 
set my foot, so that it was necessary to 
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cling to the rock while I put one leg 
round the point, and felt with my toe for 
a place to stand on. 

To enable me to do this, the guide be- 
hind me pushed forward his pole, which 
was held also at the same time by his 
companion on the other side the rock, 
making me a kind of rail to lean on; 
but, just as I was about to lay my night 
hand upon it, by some unaccountable cir- 
cumstance, the guide holding the heavy 
end let it go. It swung down, and he 
who still held it, was compelled to lose 
his hold, and cling to the rock for safety. 
As I hooked my fingers like claws to the 
rugged projections of the rock, my eyes 
mechanically followed the falling pole 
down the tremendous steep. My brain 
reeled again; and had not the chamois 
hunter behind me, seized me with a firm 
grasp, Paul Preston would soon have 
been food for the beasts of the field, and 
the birds of the air. It was however but 
a moment that this giddiness lasted. The 
guides put their remaining pole across, 
as they had done the former one, | at first 
clutched it, but afterwards dared not trust 
it; so, passing my right leg round the 
rock, the guide there placed my foot on a 
projection, and I gained the other side in 
safety. 

The danger was passed : the pathway 
grew broader, branches and roots of trees 
lent us their friendly aid, and, with a load 
of lead taken from my heart, I scrambled 
with the chamois hunters to a place of 
safety. 

Never did human being with more fer- 


vent sincerity return thanks for Divine 
protection than I did, as I followed my 
fearless guides. No word escaped my 
lips, but my heart was eloquent. I felt 
like a chastened child, and I could have 
wept at the footstool of my Heavenly 
Father. To return back by the same 
path was out of the question, sooner 
could I have perished where I was. Cu- 
riosity had been more than gratified, and 
I had no inclination either to boast of my 
past progress, or to encounter fresh dan- 
gers. 

The only way to avoid the dangerous 
pass in returning, was to cross the river 
in another part; and to do this we had to 
goalong way round, where a rude bridge 
served the hardy mountaineers as a com- 
munication between the sides of the river. 

At this point the rocks rose, precipi- 
tously, on each side, forbidding all access 
to the stream which ran deep below; but 
what was my consternation when | heard 
the guides fearfully exclaim, ‘ Le pont! 
Le pont!’ There hung the broken bridge 
down the perpendicular rock, and again 
the fear of the terrible path we had pass- 
ed came over me. 

After a little consultation, it was agreed 
to proceed up the rocks by the river 
side in search of a place to cross the 
stream, and we succeeded when we least 
expected it. 

On one side, in a kind of cleft, sprung 
up a few firs, bending over the river 
where the rocks approached each other 
nearer than before. On the other, a little 
further up, a pine blown down by the 
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winds, and cracked in the middle, had 
fallen across, so as to rest against the 
opposite rock. We had then a choice, 
though it was a fearful one, either to trust 
ourselves on the fallen tree over the horrid 
chasm, in which run the river Drance, or, 
to retrace our steps by the terrible precipice. 

The guides seemed equal for any thing, 
for what would not a chamois hunter dare 
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to do? For myself I regarded the fallen 
pine-tree, fearful as its position was, as a 
providential succor, for which I could not 
be sufficiently thankful. Along this fra- 
gile bridge passed one of the guides; it 
bent beneath his weight, but he reached 
the other side in safety. I then followed, 
and passed more than half across it, when 
the other guide imprudently ventured up- 





Bruken Bridge in the Mountains. 


onit: ina moment it began to give way; 
[felt myself about to be precipitated down 
the awful gulf yawning beneath me, when 
the guide who had first passed caught 
hold of a branch of the falling pine, and 
called to his companion to go back; he 
did so, and thus was I again snatched as 





it were from destruction: both I and the 
remaining guide safely passed the river. 
I did not forget liberally to reward these 
two daring men; they had saved my life 
in two seasons of extremity, and, though 
Paul Preston has too many faults to 
amend, he never yet was ungrateful. 
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PUZZLES AND ENIGMAS.—ANSWERS TO FORMER ONES. 
Page 101. 1. American Independence.—2. Patent.—3. Echo.—4. Eternity.—5. Sovereign.—6. Sealing-wax. 





1. 


I went to the woods and got it: 
I sat down to look for it: 
The more I looked the less I liked it: 


And not being able to find it, I came away 


with it. 





2. 


I’ve heard of one of human kind, 
But yet without a human mind; 
Who oft is seen from many a plain, 
Here and there, and here again ; 

But chiefly when the sun from high 
Descends and views the nether sky, 
He with great swiftness daily moves, 
O'er hills and dales, and shady groves ; 
And yet this mighty man of fame 

Is but a creature of the brain. 

Then tell me, ladies, if you can, 
Who is this fancied, wondrous man ? 





3. 


Two sisters on one day were born, 

Rosy and dewy as the morn. 

True as a sailor to his lass, 

Yet words between them often pass. 

At morn they part, but then at night 
They meet again, and all is right. 

What seldom you in nymphs discover,— 
They’re both contented with one lover. 





4. 


In marble walls, as white as milk, 
Lined with a skin as soft as silk, 
Within a fountain crystal clear, 

A golden apple does appear. 

No doors there are to this strong hold, 
Yet thieves break in and steal the gold. 


5. 


Wuene’er | work, I’m always cloth’d ; 
When idle, naked stand; 

And boldly I, myself, may say, 
I’m useful to this land. 

Naked, ’tis true, I often am ; 
But, what will make you wonder, 

I naked am in winds and storms, 
In lightning and in thunder: 

For, where I am, I’m doom'd to stand 
All sorts of storms and weather ; 

But all [ want of you’s my name, 
For, faith, I don’t mind either. 





6. 


Wuen you and I together meet, 

We make up six, in house or street ; 
When I and you do meet, once more, 
Alas! poor we can make but four ; 
And last, when you from I are gone, 
I make but solitary one. 





7. 
WE are little airy creatures, 
Each have different forms and features ; 
One of us in glass is set ; 
Another you will find in jet ; 
A third, less bright, is set in tin ; 
A fourth, the shining box within ; 
And the fifth, if you pursue, 
It will never fly from you. 





8. 


A monitor which most folks prize ; 

W hose precepts all too much despise. 
A racer set ’gainst Time to run, 

T hat beating, is itself outdone. 
 hain’d or tied, yet night and day 

H astening where it should not stay. 
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Mr. Editor, 
AS’ an opening for trade with the coun- 
tries bordering on the Black Sea, 
has lately been afforded to our citizens— 
the following extract from the travels of 
Sir R. Ker Porter, which I lately observ- 
ed in the Edinburgh Magazine of 1821, 
may prove both interesting and useful :— 
‘A dock yard has been established on 
the eastern shore of the Ingul, for build- 
ing ships of war. An arsenal of this kind, 
and to be constantly at work too, is ne- 
cessary to maintain a navy on these 
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DESTRUCTIVE MARINE WORM. 


shores ; for the Black Sea possesses a pe- 
culiarity, more hostile to its fleet, than 
the guns of the formidableenemy. Noth- 
ing more than a Worm ; but the progress 
of that worm is as certain and as swift as 
the running grains of an hour glass; it 
preys on the ship’s bottom, and when once 
it has established itself, nothing has, as 
yet, been discovered to stop its ravages. 
Even coppered vessels are ultimately 
rendered useless, when an opening ad- 
mits the perforation of this subtle little 
creature.’ R. 





THE MASON BEE. 


NE good lady took up her position 
within a foot of the sofa on which I 

was accustomed to lounge during the ex- 
treme heat of the day. I therefore could 
watch all her motions without any trouble. 
I copy here the memorandum made at 
the time :—‘ House completely built in 
about three hours ; diameter of the foun- 
dation circle $ of an inch; height when 
completed $, and door or chimney pro- 
jection scarcely %- I could not decide 
whether more than one bee was occupied 
in the construction, because they were so 
much alike; but there never have appear- 
ed two at the same time.’ When the 
building was finished, it was left for the 
remainder of the day to consolidate, and 
it soon became quite hard and dry. Next 
morning, as soon as the sun was up, I 
found the laborer of the preceding day 


arrive, and in her arms a long slender 
caterpillar. She approached the open 
door or chimney, but did not rest on it, 
for while hovering on the wing, she con- 
trived to push the head of the caterpillar 
into the hole, and then gradually, and by 
piecemeal, to force in the whole body. 
As soon as this was fairly out of sight 
she took her departure, and in five min- 
utes she returned with another victim. 
I counted seven of these caterpillars 
pushed into the same building. The 
eighth time she returned without a cater- 
pillar, but a load of clay, with which, in 
an instant, she closed up the open door, 
and immediately began to lay a new 
foundation. This she finished before 
noon, and left it to dry for the rest part 
of the day. Next morning I savy her 
bringing the caterpillars, but did riot re~ 
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main to count them. I allowed the pro- 
cess to go on for four days, when with a 
sharp table knife I removed the first nest 
from the wainscot and found the ova 
hatched, and the caterpillars, in whose 
bodies they had been deposited, nearly 
all destroyed by the young grubs. In 
the second the ova had not burst, and 
in the third the cell was quite crammed 
with the still fresh bodies of the green 
caterpillars. I found in the huts that 





ANOTHER PRESENT TO HER MAJESTY. 


had not been disturbed the wall broken on 
one side or the other, and that when taken 
down they were quite empty. Here, 
then, we find the insect first preparing a 
prison for the caterpillars, in whose bodies 
she deposits her egg for the purpose of 
being hatched, and which bodies also 
supply the young with food, until able to 
destroy the wall of the building and find 
nourishment elsewhere.— Sir A. Halli- 
day’s West Indies. 





ANOTHER PRESENT TO HER MAJESTY. . 


FEW days since, a small hamper, 
the contents of which were secured 
by a linen cloth, being carefully sewn 
over the top, arrived at Windsor, by the 
coach, from Yorkshire, and addressed as 
follows :—_ 
‘With care. 
To her Majesty 
Queen Victoria, 
At Brighton Palace, 
Or wherehever she may 
Bee. 
With speed.’ 

Upon the porter, at Moody’s coach- 
office, taking the package—the carriage 
of which was 4s. 6d.—to the castle at 
Windsor, it was refused to be received. 
The proprietor of the coach-office how- 
ever, thinking there might be some mis- 
take, sent it a second time to the castle, 
when it was again refused by the orders 
—as we are informed—of the master of 
the household, the Hon. C. A. Murray. 


In the course of the same afternoon a cu- 
rious squeaking noise—as the package 


was lying in the coach-office—was heard 
to proceed from the hamper, resembling 
the stifled cries of a child; and as it was 
clear there was something in it alive, 
it was judged expedient, under the circum- 
stances, to open the package, a thousand 
rumors having got abroad, in the mean 
time, as to the real nature of its contents. 

At length the hamper was opened, and 
then there were discovered, crouched be- 
neath some hay, a couple of very beauti- 
ful Guinea pigs—a male and a female— 
and a note addressed to her Majesty, of 
which the following is ‘a true and ver- 
table’ copy :— 

‘Laughton In le-Morthem, 
‘Near Rotherham. 

‘A Presant of 2 Guinea Pigs To her Magesty 
from a little Boy 5 years old that come in one 
day from Playing in the Street Says Mother! 
love the Queen because she is A Good queen 
I Wish I Knew ware she Live I would send 
her my two Pigs. 

‘the child would not Rest till he had sent the 
Queen the only Treasure he posses he shed 4 
teer over his pigs and told them they was Going 
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ware they would have more plenty than he 
Could Have for them he is Quite Happy at 
Parting with them. 

‘Iam Afraid your Royal Highness will be 
displeased at a Poor woman taking the Liberty 
to send them to your Majesty 

‘Oct. 9th ‘your Majesty’s Most Humble 

1839.’ ‘Servant Ecvizapetu Evrines.’ 


The authorities at the castle still refus- 
ing to admit the pigs, notwithstanding 


Master Elridge told them before they left 
Laughton for ‘ Briton Palace,’ that ‘ they 
was going ware they would have more 
plenty,’ a gentleman in Windsor paid the 
carriage of the hamper from Rotherham, 
and the pigs are now comfortably domi- 
ciled in a spacious hutch in the stable 
attached to his residence in Gloucester 
place. 





LARGE GASOMETER. 


N Wednesday last, a new gasometer 
was finished and lowered into its pit 
atthe gas works. Itisone of the largest, 
if not altogether the largest, in Scotland. 
Its diameter is 60 feet, its depth 20, and 
it will contain about 55,500 feet of gas. 
It is supported by eight steadying pillars, 
which guide. reds from top to bottom ; it 
is on the principle that requires no back 
weight. The weight of itself is about 17 
tons. The echoing sound produced in 
the gasometer by conversation is remark- 
able—a tune played in it on a flute, was 
quite astonishing, while a plank thrown 


on it sounds in the ears of a person with- 
in like a long and loudly reverberating 
peal of thunder. It is large enough to 
admit 300 men to dine under its ample 
canopy; and we believe a large section 
of that number intended to partake of a 
cold collation under it, on the platform, 
before it was lowered; but the makers 
were not aware of such intention, and low- 
ered it when ready. Had such a vessel 
been on the grounds at Eglington at the 
tournament, to shelter spectators and sup- 
ply them, the owner of it would have 
made a little fortune.—-Paisley Advertiser. 





CHARLES THE TWELFTH. 
(Continued frem page 98.) 


: AS Charles always victorious, 
mother ?’ said George. 
No my love. Hitherto success and 


good fortune had attended him in an 
extraordinary manner; and, though his 
total contempt of danger frequently ex- 
posed him to imminent peril, his life was 


still preserved by an over-ruling Provi- 
dence. Ina battle, which he fought with 
the Russians, his horse was killed under 
him ; a groom was presenting him with 
another, when both he and the horse 
were shot dead. Charles continued to 
fight on foot; and, though his two aides- 
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de-camp fell close to his side, and with 
his own hand he had killed twelve of the 
enemy, he received not a single wound. 
But he was about to experience a sad re- 
verse of fortune. Not long afterwards, 
his troops were defeated by the Russians, 
after a well-contested field, and his hith- 
erto victorious soldiers found themselves, 
on the approach of winter, in a hostile 
country, without provisions, far from 
home, and surrounded by their enemies. 

‘Then, where was he mother?’ said 
Gertrude. | 

In the south of Russia, my love. The 
army was now reduced to such an ex- 
tremity, that the soldiers were without 
shoes, and almost without clothes. They 
frequently wanted bread, and were com- 
pelled to throw away all their cannon be- 
cause they had no horses to convey them. 
To complete their misfortunes, two thou- 
sand of the hardy troops perished in sight 
of the king, from intense cold. 

‘ Poor Charles !’ said Egbert, ‘ I sup- 
pose now he began to despair.’ 

No, Egbert ; his motto seemed to be, 
“never despair.’ A soldier, one day, came 
before the king, in the presence of the 
whole army, and, with much grumbling, 
showed hima piece of black mouldy 
bread, made of barley and oats, the only 
food they then had, and of which they 
had but a very scanty supply. Charles 
took the bread, ate it all, and then coolly 
said to the soldier, ‘ It is not very good, 
but it can be eaten.’ 

This little cireumstance contributed 
more than any thing else to raise the 


drooping spirits of the army, and increase 
their respect and confidence in their prince, 

harles now laid siege to Poltowa, and 
both Swedes and Russians looked for. 
ward to the event as that which would 
decide the fate of Russia. ‘The memora- 
ble battle of Poltowa proved a disastrous 
one to Charles. In one day, he lost the 
fruit of nine years’ successful war. His 
army was totally defeated, and he fled, 
wounded, to Bender, in Turkey, where 
he remained five years. 

‘ And when he returned home, was his 
daring spirit subdued ?’ inquired George. 

No ; he entered with eagerness into 
war with Saxony, Denmark, and Prussia: 
and notwithstanding all the vicissitudes 
he had experienced, his contempt of dan- 
ger was still the same. One day, a bomb 
from the enemy fell upon the house, and 
burst near the window of a room in which 
the king was dictating to his secretary. 
The terrified secretary let fall his pen. 
‘ What is the matter?’ said the king, rising 
from his chair, calmly; ‘why do you 
not continue to write ?’? ‘ Ah, sire,’ he 
replied, ‘ the bomb! the bomb !’"— Well! 
said Charles, ‘ what has the bomb to do 
with the letter? Go on!’ 

‘QO, mamma’ exclaimed George, ‘ how 
I admire his bold undaunted spirit. | 
hope he was victorious now 2’ 

No; replied Mrs. S. Since _ his fatal 
defeat at Poltowa, ill success had attend: 
ed him, though his warlike spirit remait- 
ed unsubdued. He now made two expe 
ditions into Norway; in the latter of 
which he commenced the siege of Fret. 
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erickshall, in the month of December, 
when the cold was so severe that the men 
frequently fell down dead at their posts. 
But they could not complain, when they 
saw their king sleeping at night on straw 
in the open field, and exposing himself to 
the same hardships as the poorest soldier. 

‘ Why how could he bear it, mother ? 
asked Gertrude. 

He had so inured his body to cold, hun- 
ger, and fatigue, my dear, that he could 
bear almost any thing. Wishing to see 
how long he could remain without food, 
he, for five days, neither ate nor drank 
anything ; and then, taking a long ride 
one morning, he made a very hearty 
breakfast, without his health being in the 
slightest degree injured by this experi- 
ment. One night, during the siege, he 
went out to inspect the trenches ; but he 
braved danger once too often. As he was 
leaning on the parapet, a ball from with- 
in entered his right temple, and he im- 
mediately expired without a groan. Thus 
died, at the age of thirty-six, Charles the 
Twelfth of Sweden ; after having expe- 
rienced the greatest prosperity, and the 
bitterest adversity, without having been 
enervated by the one, or daunted for one 
moment by the other. 

‘And do you call him a great man ? 
said Egbert. 

I should call him an extraordinary, 
rather than a great man, my love. In 


some respects, we certainly must admire 
his character ; his dauntless intrepidity, 
his unwearied peiseverance, his astonish- 
ing firmness of mind under misfortunes, 
and his heroism when oppressed by hard- 
ship and suffering, are all worthy of our 
admiration ; Charles’s principal fault was, 
that when he had once drawn the sword, 
he was never willing to return it to the 
scabbard. His romantic obstinacy in this 
respect exhausted the resources of his 
kingdom, which he left in a miserable 
state, drained of men and money. His 
career was dazzling ; but his country de- 
rived no benefit from it. Tell me, George, 
which do you think most deserved the 
title of Great ; Gustavus Adolphus, who 
left his kingdom tranquil and prosperous, 
or Charles the Twelfth, who left it in an 
impoverished and ruinous state, caused 
by his enthusiastic love of glory ? 

‘The life of Charles has very much in- 
terested me,’ replied George ; ‘ but I think, 
on reflection, the character of Gustavus 
superior to that of Charles ; for it is one 
we can both admire and love.’ 

True, my dear boy. Gustavus, both 
in his public and private life, gave an ex- 
ample worthy of imitation; while Charles 
the Twelfth more resembled some splen- 
did meteor, which dazzles by its brillian- 
cy, and astonishes by the rapidity of its 
progress. 





Youthful minds, like the pliant wax, are susceptible of the most lasting i impressions; and 
the good or evil bias they then receive, is seldom or ever eradicated. 
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SIR JOHN HOLT. 


]‘ February, 1685-6, Sir John Holt, 


‘ Fire on them,’ replied an officer, ‘ as 


who had been appointed recorder of we have orders,’ 


London the year before, was knighted by 
king James II., and made king’s sergeant 
in 1686, and resigned his recordership in 
April, 1687. He was one of the men of 
the robe chosen by the peers at St. James’s 
to assist them in drawing up the condi- 
tions on which William III. was admitted 
to the throne, and in April, 1689, was 
raised to the high office of lord chief jus- 
tice of England. Law and justice were 
effectually administered when he presided 
in the King’s Bench. Inthe Banbury 
election case he told the House of Peers 
that they ought to respect the law which 
had made them so great, and that he 
should disregard their decisions. When 
the speaker of the House of Commons, 
with a select number of members, went 
in person to the Court of King’s Bench 
to demand his reasons, he answered, ‘ I 
sit here to administer justice ; if you had 
the whole House of Commons in your 
belly, I should disregard you ; and, if you 
do not immediately retire, I will commit 
you, Mr. Speaker, and those with you.’ 

Neither his compeers, nor the houses 
of parliament separately or collectively, 
could intimidate him, and Queen Anne 
was compelled to dissolve the parliament 
to get rid of the question. — 

On a mob assembling before a. crimp- 
ing house in Holborn, the guards were 
called out: ‘ Suppose,’ said he, ‘ the pop- 
ulace will not disperse, what will you do ? 


‘Have you so! then take notice that 
if one person is killed, and you are tried 
before me, I will take care that every sol- 
dier of your party is hanged.’ 

Assembling his tipstaves, and a few 
constables, he explained to the mob the 
impropriety of their conduct ; promised 
that justice should be done ; and the mul- 
titude dispersed. 

A poor decrepid old woman, charged 
with witchcraft, was on her trial before 
him. 

‘ She uses a spell,’ said the witness. 

‘ Let me see it.’ 

A scrap of parchment was handed to 
him. ‘ How came you by this ? 

‘ A young gentleman gave it to me to 
cure my daughter’s ague.’ 

‘ Did it cure her ? 

‘QO yes, my lord, and many others.’ 

‘Tam glad of it.—Gentlemen of the 
jury, when I was young and thoughtless, 
and out of money, I, and some compan- 
ions as unthinking as myself, went to this 
woman’s house, then a public one ;_ we 
had no money to pay our reckoning ; | 
hit upon a stratagem to get off scot free. 
On seeing her daughter ill, I pretended I 
had a spell to cure her; [ wrote the clas- 
sic line you see ; so that if any one is 
punishable it is me, not the poor woman 
the prisoner.’ 

She was acquitted by the jury and re- 
warded by the chief justice. 
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Master. D2ES it rain ? 
Terry. No, sir. 

M. I see the sun shines—Post nubila 
Phebus. 

T. The post has not come in yet. 

M. How long did you live with Mr. T.? 

T. In troth, sir, I can’t tell. I passed 
my time so pleasantly in his service that 
I never kept any account of it. I might 
have lived with him all the days of my 
life—and a great deal longer if I pleased. 

M. What made you leave him ? 

T. My young mistress took it into her 
head to break my heart ; for I was obli- 
ged to attend her to church, to the play, 
and wherever she visited. 

M. Was not your master a proud man ? 

T. The proudest man in the kingdom 
—he would not do a dirty action for the 
universe. 

M, What age are you now ? 

T. I am just the same age of Paddy 
Lahy : he and I were born in a week of 
each other. 

M. How old is he ? 

T. I can’t tell: nor I don’t think he 
can tell himself. 

M. Were you born in Dublin? 

T. No, sir, I might if I had a mind ; 
but I preferred the country. And please 
God—if I live and do well—TI'll be buried 
in the same parish I was born in. 

M. You can write I suppose ? 

T. Yes, sir, as fast as a dog can trot. 

M. Which is the usual mode of travel- 
ling in Ireland ? 

T. Why, sir, if you travel by water, 
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you must take a boat; and if you travel 
by land, either in a chaise or on horse- 
back :—those that can’t afford either one 
or t’other are obliged to trudge it on foot. 

M. Which is the plesantest season for 
travelling ? 

T. Faith, sir, I think that season in 
which a man has most money in his purse. 

M. I believe your roads passably good. 

T. They are all passable, sir—if you 
pay the turnpike. 

M. 1 am told you have an immese 
number of black cattle. 

T. Faith, we have, plenty of every color. 

M. | think it rains too much in Ireland. 

T. So every one says: but Sir Boyle 
says, he will bring in an act of parliament 
in favor of fair weather; and I am sure 
the poor hay-makers and turf-cutters will 
bless him for it—God bless him: it was 
he that first proposed that every quart 
bottle should hold a quart. 

M. As you have many fine rivers, I 
suppose you have abundance of fish. 

T. The best ever water wet—the first 
fish in the world, except themselves. 
Why, master, I won’t tell you a lie; if 
you were at the Boyne, you could get sal- 
mon and tfout for nothing, and, if you were 
at Ballyshanny, you’d get them for less. 

M. Were you ever in England ? 

T. No, sir, but I’d hke very much to 
see that fine country. 

M. Your passage to Liverpool, would 
not cost more than half a guinea. 

T. Faith, master, I’d rather walk it, 
than pay the half of the money. 
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Aurora Borealis. 


A 
| Furnished: for this work by Lowe. Mason, Professor in the Boston Academy of Music. 


Allegro. 
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